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generis, i.e. processes not reducible to the forms of inorganic
becoming ?

This, then, is the central problem of biology
proper : Mechanism or Vitalism ? if by " Vitalism "
we mean the possibility, merely negative at first3
that there may be processes in the organism which
are not of the machine-like or "mechanistic" type,
and which may be said to be " teleological" or pur-
poseful in more than a merely formal sense.

It follows from the negative character which the
concept of " vitalism " must necessarily have at the
outset, that the argument employed in dealing with
the great question must be of a particular logical
type. If ever we are able to "prove" vitalism, the
proof can only be an apagogical proof, or a proof
per exclusionem^ i.e. it can consist only in our
becoming convinced that a machine cannot be the
foundation of life. For the concept of a machine
is all that has been established as something positive,
so far ; and the question is whether there be a
machine or not.

It would be impossible in the course of these
lectures, in which biology proper forms only part
of the subject, to discuss all classes of biological
phenomena at full length, and to inquire with respect
to each class whether " teleology" is here of the
machine-like or of some other type. This I have
done elsewhere, and I may be allowed to refer to my
published work on the subject.1 Before my present

1 The Science and Philosophy of the Organism,, The GifFord Lectures
delivered before the University of Aberdeen in the years 1907-8, 2 vols.
London, Adam & Charles Black, 1908.